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duced a work worthy of serious attention. We cannot excuse, however, 

the lack of an index. ... ~ „ 

W. R. T. 

Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pp. xxi, 418.) 

Our accomplished author has carried her studies of our early history 
into an interesting as well as instructive field. In her own attractive 
way she sets forth a mass of information gathered from the scattered re- 
cords and memorials of child-life in the first two centuries of American 
and especially of New England experience. The book is mounted ele- 
gantly, and is amply illustrated in every pictorial detail. 

The most interesting pictures are the so-called portraits of children. 
Labelled from two to thirteen years, they often put forth the adult ex- 
pression of twenty to thirty years. Childhood by all canons properly 
consists in a beginning or even suggestion of knowledge and experience. 
On the contrary, these owlish creatures have the look of a sawed-off shot- 
gun. They seem to have begun life at the wrong end. Something of 
this is due to the conventional methods of local artists. But the pro- 
cesses of education and discipline revealed in these pages would indicate 
deeper reasons for introverted innocence in tender years. As might be 
expected, Copley's portraits are much the best, and they occasionally put 
forth a gleam of actual childhood. 

A few boys' letters — among which John Quincy Adams's are excel- 
lent examples — reveal true life. Why do boys write better letters than 
young girls ? The diaries are, as usual, meagre and frigid representa- 
tions of the experience treated by the writers. There is one happy ex- 
ception in the work of Anna Green Winslow, a maiden of twelve years 
in 1 77 1. Her sensible aunt had prescribed that such misses " cant pos- 
sibly do justice to nice Subjects in Divinity." The consequence of this 
sagacious advice was an actual account and picturesque expression of 
girlish life. In the miniature, her expression does not differ from others, 
except in dainty breeding. A face of twenty-eight years looks out from 
beneath an enormous head-dress or ' ' notions ' ' thus quaintly described 
(p. 59) : " Aunt put it on and my new cap on it ; she then took up her 
apron and measur'd me, and from the roots of my hair on my forehead 
to the top of my notions, I measur'd above an inch longer than I did 
downwards from the roots of my hair to the end of my chin." 

Locke's political and social influence, though perceived, has not been 
appreciated sufficiently in rendering the life of New England. It would 
be interesting to trace out, wherein this sturdy rationalist served to rescue 
Puritan life from its own excesses, and to open the way toward a broader 
culture. Mrs. Earle found abundant evidence (p. 24) that his Thoughts 
o>i Education was "the most universally circulated and studied of all 
eighteenth-century books save the Bible ' ' in New England. Her whole 
treatment of education and discipline, with the illustrations of horn- 
books, primers, stories and needle-work, is thoroughly interesting, and 
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brings up the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in a vivid and lucid 
way. The tyranny of the discipline was something incomprehensible to 
us. When slates came in a master (p. 81) wanted string to hang twenty 
or more about the pupils' necks. An innocent boy — not the cute adults 
of these pictures —brought out his best fishing-line. It was sacrificed 
remorselessly to this occasion. 

The definite accounts of precocity in numerous instances are frightful. 
The "pious and ingenious Mrs. Jane Turell " (p. 179), in her second 
year, knew her letters and could relate many stories out of the Scrip- 
tures, and the next year recited most of the Catechism. At the age of 
four, ' ' she asked many astonishing questions about divine mysteries. ' ' 
The mournful experiences with his children, told by Judge Sewall in full 
detail, show the fruits produced by this sort of culture. 

An occasional error creeps in, asinWynkoop'sage (p. 352). Skates 
of the forties in this century (p. 346) hardly illustrate colonial life. The 
' ' homespun flannel sheet spun of the whitest wool into a fine twisted 
worsted " (p. 21) was excellent as flannel. Flannels were not made of 
combed worsted. 

The book justifies itself and will be read by adults, if not by children, 
as the author hopes. It becomes a necessary adjunct of history. 

William B. Weeden. 

Letters to Washington and accompanying Papers. Edited by Stan- 
islaus Murray Hamilton. Vol. II., 1756-1758. (Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1899. Pp. xviii, 409.) 

The second volume of this correspondence of Washington covers only 
two years, but carries Washington through a long and trying experience 
on the frontiers of Virginia, into the House of Burgesses, to which he 
was elected by a good vote in July, 1758. The letters are bristling with 
the necessary detail of an ill-conditioned service-, and contain few items 
of real value to the history of Virginia. The personal element is, on the 
other hand, of high importance, for it is easy to recognize how great an 
influence these years of thankless labor exerted in moulding the charac- 
ter of the Washington of the Revolution and the presidency. The loyal 
devotion of his officers, the control he held over his somewhat disorderly 
troops, and his judgment in matters of doubt or in times of danger, are 
fully displayed, and give a note higher than the petty annoyances and 
ignoble differences which were inseparable from the service. Whether it 
was a provincial or a royal officer, Washington commanded his respect 
and confidence, even though he never appeared to have been on terms of 
free intimacy. His friendships were few, and the letters contain little of 
that freedom which is expected among associates and equals. 

The grades of intimacy and respect are not without their interest. 
It was with George Mercer, Joseph Chew and John Kirkpatrick that he 
was most free, if the tone of their letters to him are any true indication. 
The first two named became loyalists in 1774, and Kirkpatrick, who had 



